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pended from a string round the neck. When once the child
can move about freely it is merely thrown into a water pool,
without any ceremony, but, up to that time it must be care-
fully preserved or else the child becomes very ill and probably
dies. Should the child die before it is thrown away, it is
burnt, but, on the other hand, if it be burnt while the child is
still alive, either before or after such time as the child can walk
about, the result again is serious illness and probably death.
If the child dies while the mother is carrying the Worlu (navel-
string), the death is attributed to the fact that the mother has
broken one of the kumali (secret) rules ; she must, they say,
have eaten forbidden food or washed in deep water, so that
the child's spirit has gone from it* The father says to the
mother, Bialila niandida ; ameinajau ngeinyimma ; bialila
warija\ * the child (was) good; what kind of food (have) you
(eaten); the child is dead.1 He is very angry with the woman,
and often punishes her severely." x
Speaking somewhat vaguely of the outlying tribes of
Uganda on the backwaters of the Nile, a missionary tells us
that " a matter of supreme importance is the safe disposal of
the umbilical cord, which in the hands of evilly disposed
persons may be a potent source of danger. If the cord is
found and burnt by an enemy of the family, the child is bound
to die, so the mother is careful to bury it in some obscure place
away in the jungle ; for any one to be suspected of searching
for the hiding-place is tantamount to being suspected of
attempted murder. Then the father must be careful, accord-
ing to belief in Patiko, on no account to cross a stream, or,
indeed, any water, for some days after the birth of his child,
or dire consequences will ensue." 2
A curious branch of sympathetic magic consists in the
treatment of wounds. Instead of applying treatment to the
wound the surgeon, or rather the magician, applies it to the
weapon which inflicted the wound, or to something else which
represents it. Elsewhere I have given examples of this form
of primitive surgery.8 Here I will add a few more. Thus
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